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Interesting Extracts from Bright's Travels in Hun- 
gary. 
oe 


N Good Friday the turial of our Saviour was commemorated 

in all the churches. I saw it in St. Stephen's. Service was 
first perforined at the grand altar, where the archbishop, bishop, and 
several of the clergy officiated. During that time, the crucifix stood 
upon the altar, concealed from public view. But the veil was at 
length gradually drawn up, and the body of our Saviour exposed to 
the admiration of the people ; after which the priests, abeut twenty 
in number, clad in the most splendid habits of their order, formed 
themselves in procession ; and in the midst stood the archbishop with 
robes of purple lined with ermine, with a mitre of white silk em- 
broidered with gold; he was accompanied by the bishop, like- 
wise in his full robes. The reverend archbishop bending with 
age, bore the crucifix. They moved solemnly down the middle 
aisle, pausing from time to time to pay homage to the sacred em- 
blem. They passed up the right aisle to an altar, where the arch- 
bishop placed the crucifix upon a bench covered with velvet; and the 
priests and inany attendants advancing in turn, prostrated themselves, 
and kissed the body of our Saviour. Another service being performed, 
the whole proceeded as before, but accompanied by persons bearing 
torches, to a chapel in a remote part of the church, where they de- 
posited the crucifix with the utmost solemnity of prayer. Then, re- 
turning to the grand altar, they again employed themselves in prayer 
and chaunting, and at length arrived at the left aisle, which was 
completely darkened. The light of the torches here illuminated a 
Monwincntal group of angels in white marble, and a black cross 
Vou, 58. 4 il 
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hung with white drapery. Ilere they repeated similar cere. 
monies ; and soon after, having made another circuit through the 
church, the procession concluded. There was something in this so- 
lemnity vore striking than is usualon such occasions. The effect 
was magnificent. ‘The groups of adoring priests.—the fine Go. 
thic architecture, and the gloom which pervaded the church,—and 
the solemn music, were admirably suited to recall a lively remem- 
brance of the events it was intended to commemorate. 

During the whole day, the crucifix and the crucified body of our 
Saviour lay exposed in every church, that the people might pray by 
it, adore it, kiss, orembrace it, without interruption. In some of 
the churches, the images were in wax, and of the full size, giving a 
most exact and awful representation of real death, so that I was 
scarcely astonished at the emotion which was to be discovered in 
the countenances of many delicate females who prostrated themselves 
before these figures. 

On Saturday the Host was clevated in all the churches, in com. 
memoration of the resurrection. ‘Ihe altars were variously orna- 
mented with gilding and lights, but in the chapel of the palace the 
clevation of the Hest was particularly splendid. In other churches 
there were devices, representing the rolling away of the stone, or the 
discovery of the empty tomb, or other passages of the sacred history. 
The figures were inclosed in cases of glass, ornamented with artificial 
flowers, or tins¢l of gold and silver, and before them, during the 
wliole day, might be seenaconstant succession of devout worship, 
pers. ' 
In the evening the Impcrial family, with all the members of the 
ecclesiastical establishment, made another solemn and splendid pro- 
cession round St. Stephen’s church, in the presence of a concourse of 
people. The following day was Easter Sunday, and as my landlady, 
or her servant, had been early at the church with a fitie white ioaf, 
some eggs, bam, and horse-radish, folded in a napkin, to receive the 
blessing of the priest, I was favoured with some of this bread to my 
coffee, and, after attending the high mass, was invited by my landlord 
to partake of their family dinner, the first dishes of which were com- 
posed of those viands, which the priest had rendered holy in the 
morning. 

Monday was a day of more than usual solemnity ; for Christmas- 
day having been unfavourable, it had been thought proper to postpone 
the ceremony, and, of course, the feclings of that day,till Easter Mon- 
day, and this borrowed celebration now afforded the chief spectacle. 

The grenadicrs were drawn up in the aisle of St. Stephen's church, 
and the archbishop and bishop having, in solemn procession, received 
the {mperial family and their suite, conducted them into the church. 

They were attended by alarge body of pages ib their full uniforms 
of scarlet and gold, and by the Ilungarian life guards. Next followed 
a umber of young clergy in white robes, and others more dignified, 
in purplé and red. The archbishop, it his richly embroidered robes 
of gold, and wearing the mitre, soon entered, accompanied by the 
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bishop, and a crowd of attendants, bearing the crosier; silver crosses, 
and banners. ‘The archbishop and bishop fell back, and thé whole 
Imperial family, with the ladies of the court, in diamonds and white, 
and all the chamberlains and gentlemen in their court dresses, walked 
forwards, bowing to the archbishop as they passed. I aving gaincd 
the nave of the church, which had been hung with rich tapestry, 
they all took their seats whilst the service, with sacred music, was 
performed. This being concluded they returned to the palace, 
forming a magnificent procession; the German life-guards in their 
scarlet uniforms went first; then followed the Hungarian guards, 
splendid with green, and silver, and leopard skins, n:ounted as usual 
on their grey horses ; next followed the body of pages, and a great num- 
ber of servants on foot, in their liveries of black, or yellow, and gold ; 
and after them seven state carriages, red and gold, richly carved, 
with glass sides, and each drawn by six horses, with superb trap 
pings. The horses of the carriage which Gore the Emperor and 
Empress were greys, with postillions in the most singular flowing 
robes of black and yellow velvet, and high ostrich feathers in their 
In the other carriages were the archdukes and archduchesses, 


caps. 
All tlie horses and carriages 


and in some the ladies of the court. 
were attended by grooms and pages ; and companies of grenadiers, 
and several cavalry regiments closed the procession, and completed 
the show. 

In the afternoon the Prater was crowded with carriages, and all 
the different places of amusement connected with it; the theatre of 
horsemanship, the carousals, the swings, the coffee-houses, and tables, 
were filled by the common people. It was like a fair, and gave a 
good idea of the scene which is exhibited almost every summer af- 
ternoon in this delightful place of public resort. As dancing was 
now again permitted, I visited the Redoute in the evening. The 
alarming news had now arrived that Napoleon had already nearly 
reached Paris. This, of course, became a great subject of conversa- 
tion. J observed some of the potentates, however, at a late hour, 
amusing themselves in this public assembly, walking about, and talk- 
ing to ladies in masks. ‘This was the conclusion of the holy week, 
and now amusements returned to their accustomed course. 

Such, then, are a few of the more particular pageants of the 
church exhibited at this season ; but,as it is the object of the Ca- 


tholic forms to recall, by imitation, all the chief events in the lives 


both of our Saviour and his apostles, ceremonies ofa similar kind 


are occurring every weck, and, together with the usual offices of 
prayer, become an important part in the daily occupation of a strict 
Catholic worshipper. ‘Thus, for instance, the lady of the house at 
which I lived, and her family, were accusiomed to go to bed by nine 
o'clock, in order that they might be in church before six in the 


morning ; and, if I wished to return home between four and 


s¢ven in the afternoon, I ran the risk of finding the door locked upon 
4 deserted house, the inhabitants being all at their devotions. ‘The 
4 II 2 
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churches are almost constantly open, and, enter them when you will, 
servants who have been sent on errands are seen kneeling before the 
altars or the images, with their baskets or parcels by their sides, 
Thus prayer, by its frequency, hecomes a habit and recreation, 
rather than the performance of a duty ; and I have often been truly 
astonished to observe, in the coldest weather, little children, when 
far from the restraint of their parents, fall down upon their knees 
before the images, which adorn many of the corners of streets and 
passages in Vienna, and there remain fixed for several minutes asin 
serious devotion. The great multiplicity of holy days interferes with 
the common occupations of life, without giving that complete perio- 
dical and salutary rest, which is derived from a well observed Sab. 
bath ;—an institution which, amongst us, civilizes and enlightens 
the lower ordcrsof the people. The Catholic festivals, on the con- 
trary, appear to strengthen feelings which are always enough inclined 
to go beyond the reach of sober reason ; they encourage the common 
people to indulge in the raptures of enthusiasm, instead of inducing 
them to enjoy and improve the solid advantages of domestic comfort 
and socicty. Devout and uninformed Catholics seem to be constantly 
living in an idle world, perpetually thinking upon and accompanying 
our Saviour, vet, in point of real imitation and obedience, are at least 
as far behind as the Protestants. 

The amusements of Vienna were scarcely interrupted, though its 
socicty experienced anirreparable loss by the death of the Mareschal 
Prince de Ligne, who, on the 13th of December, after an_ illness of 
some weeks, left the world, of which, for so many years, he had 
formed a distinguished ornament. 

The funeral was conducted with those military honours which 
his rank in the army demanded, and the body was deposited at a 
smallestate which the prince possessed upon the Kalenberg, sbout 
four miles distant from the city. As I stood upon the bastions, I 
saw the procession pass beneath meto the sound of solemn music ; 
1 observed the King of Prussia at adistance upon that part of the 
wall which had been razed to the ground by the French. I was 
struck at secing this Monarch—-himself a volume in the history of 
fortune’s changes,—witnessing from the ruined walls of a proud city, 
the closing scene of all that genius which had once lightly chro- 
nicled the mind of his ancestor, then termed the Great, but long 
since numbered with the untitled dead. * * * * 

The Empress Maria Louisa was, during all this period, called upon 
for the most arduuus exercise of resignation, and the most unex- 
ampled effortsof patience amidst the agonies of contending affections, 
which ever fell to the lot of woman. She suflered with a dignity 
which did honour to her character. With her infant, to whom but 
a few months before the eyesof all Europe bad been directed, she 
ived in quict seclusion at the palace of Schonbrun, a few miles from 
Vienna. She took no part in those festivities with which her father's 
court recchoed, but daily paid a respectful visit to her parents, and 
returned to her infant charge, awaiting in patience the result of events 
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over which she could exercise no control. Whatever might be the 
political feeling with which the fallen Emperor was viewed, it was 
unmixed commiseration alone which could attend the misfortunes 
of the Empress and her guiltless child. I was one day tempted by 
curiosity (if the interest of the object may not deserve a better name) 
to transgress so far the limits of propriety, as to call with a friend at 
the palace of Schonbrun, and request that we might be indulged with 
an introduction to the infant king. We found that all the servants 
about the palace were Frenchmen, who still wore the liveries of Na- 
poleon. When our request had been made known, a female atten- 
dant came to the ante-chamber, and told us that the child was at 
present with its mother ; but if we could amuse ourselves for an hour 
inthe garoens, and would then return, our curiosity should be 
gratified. We accordingly came at the appointed time, and were 
ushered into a room where the infant was sitting on the floor 
amusing himself, amidst a profuse collection of playthings. We were 
introduced to Madame Montesquieu, and one or two other ladies who 
were present. ‘The infant King of Rome, then indeed styled the 
Prince of Parma, was at the moment occupicd with a toy, which 
imitated a well furnished kitchen. He was the sweetest child I ever 
beheld ; his complexion light, with fine white silky pair falling in 
curls upon his neck. He was dressed in the embroidered uniform of 
an hussar, and seemed to pay little attention tq us as we entered, 
continuing to arrange the dishes in his little kitchen. I believe he 
was the least embarrassed of the party. He was rather too old to 
allow of loud praises of his beauty, and rather too young to enter 
into conversation, [lis appearance was so engaging, that I lotiged 
to take him in my arms, yct his situation forbade such a familiarity. 
Under these circumstances, we contrived a few trifling questions, to 
which he gave such arch and bashful answers as we have often re- 
ceived froin children of his age, and, after a few minates conversation 
with Madame Montesquieu, we withdrew. 


__S aE 


Madame de Stael’s Observations on England, its Society, 
and the Connexion of it with Sucial Order. 


T is not probable that we shall ever see in any country, not even 
in France, such asociety as we there enjoyed during the first two 
years of the Revolution, and at the period that preceded it. Fo- 
reigners, who flatter themselves with finding any thing of the kind in 
England, are much disappointed; for they often find there that 
time hangs heavy on their hands. Although that country contains 
the most enlightened men and the most interesting women, the en- 
joyments which socic ty can procure are but rarely met with. When 
a foreigner understands English well, and is admitted to smal! circles, 
composed of the superior men of the country, he tastes,if he be worthy 
of them, the most noble enjoyments which the communication of 
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reflecting beings can afford ; but it is not im these intellectual feasts 
that the society of England consists. People in London are invited 
every day to vast assemblages where they elbow each other, as in 
the pit ofa theatre. The women form the majority, and the crowd 
is, in general, so great, that even their beauty has not room for dis- 
play: still less can any pleasure of the mind be thought of. Con- 
siderable bodily vigour is required to cross the drawing-rooms with- 
out being stifled,and to get back to one’s carriage withoutaccident; but 
I do not well see that any other superiority is necessary in such a rout. 
Accordingly, serious men soen renounce the tax, which in England 
is called fashionable company ; and it is, it must be confessed, the 
most tiresome combination which can be fermed out of such distin- 
guished elements. 

The meeting of Parliament seldom takes place until January, and 
people do net come to London till that time. The men living much 
on their estates, pass half the day in riding or sporting: they come 
home fatigued, and think only of taking 1est, or sometimes even of 
drinking, ahhough the reperts made of English manners, in this 
respect, are grossly exaggerated particularly if referred to the present 
time. However, such a mode of life does not fit people for the 
pleasures of society. The French being called neither by their 
business nor by their taste to live in the country, one might find at 
Paris, during the whole year, houses in which to enjoy very agree- 
able conversation; but the consequence also was, that Paris alone 
enjoyed existence in France, while in England political life is felt in 
every county. In France, ‘the art of being agreeable lay mm never 
exhausting a subject, and in never dwelling too long on those which 
were not interesting to women. In England women never come 
conspicuously forward in discourse. ‘The men have not accustomed 
them to take a share in general conversation: when they leave the 
room after dinner, conversation of this kind becomes more keen 
and animated. The mistress of a hause does not, as among the 
French, think herself obliged to lead the conversation, and particu- 
larly to take care that it does not kanguish. People are quite 
resigned to this evil in English society ; and it seems mach easier to 
bear, than the necessity of taking a conspicuous part for the sake‘! 
re-animating the discourse. English women are extremely timid in 
this respect; forin a free country,men preserving their natural dignity, 
females feel themselves subordinate. : 

Amongst the means of rendering society more animated, we must 
reckon coquetry: now this hardly exisis in England, except among 
young men and women, who may perhaps subseque ntly intermarry : 
conversation gains nothing by it, but the reverse. Indeed so low ih 
general is their tone of voice, hes these persons can scarcely hear 
each other; but the consequence is, that people are not married 
without being acquainted ; while in France, to save the tediousness 
of these timid amours, young girls were never introduced into com- 
pany until their marriage had been concluded on by their — S. 
If there are in England women who deviate from their duty, it! 
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with so much mystery, or with so much publicity, that the desire of 

leasing in company, of exhibiting their fascinations, of shinning by 
grace and sprightliness of mind, has no connexion whatever with 
their conduct. In France the power of conversation led to every 
thing; in England talents of this kind are appreciated, but they are 
nowise uscful to the ambition of those who possess them; publie 
men and the people make choice, among the candidates for power, 
of very different marks of superior {acultics. The consequence is, 
that people neglect what is not useful, in this as in every thing else. 
The national character, moreover, being strongly turned towards 
reserve and timidity, a powerful motive is necessary to triumph over 
these habits, and this motive is found only in the importance of public 
discussions. 

It is difliculé to give a thorough explanation of what in England 
iscalled shyness, that is, the embarrassment which confines to the 
bottom of the heart theexpression of natural benevolence; for one 
often weets the coldest manners in persons who would shew them- 
selyes most generous towards you, if you stood in need of their aid. 
The English are as far from being at case among each other, as with 
foreigners; they do not speak till after having been introduced to 
each other; familiarity becomes established only after long acquaint- 
ance. In England one scarcely ever sees the younger branches Ive 
after their marriage in the same house with their parents; home is the 
prevailing taste of the English, and this inclination has perhaps con- 
tributed to make them detest the political system which, in other 
countries, permits exile or arbitrary arrest. Each family has its 
separate dwelling; and London consists of a vast number of houses, 
of small size, shut as close as boxes, and inte which it is not much 
more easy to penctrate. There are not even many brothers or sisters 
who go to dine at cach other’s houses, without invitation. This 
formality does not render life very amusing; and in the taste of the 
English for travelling, the motive is partly adesire to withdraw from 
the constraint of their customs, as well as the necessity of escaping 
from the fogs of their country. 

Althoughin England there is much, more pride than vanity,a good deal 
of stress is laid on marking by manners the ranks which most of the 
institutions tend to bring on a level. There prevails a certain degree 
of egotism in the habits, and sometimes in the character. Wealth, 
and the tastes created by wealth, are the cause of it: people are not 
disposed to submit to inconvenience in any thing ; so great is their 
power of being comfortable in every thing. Fatrily ties, so intimate 
as regards marriage, are far from intimate in other relations, 
because the entails on property render the eldest sons too in- 
dependent of their parents, and separate also the interest of the 
younger brothers from those of the inheritor of the fortune. 
The entails necessary to the support of the pecrage ought not, perhaps, 
tobe extended to other classes of proprietors; it isa remnant of the, 
feudal system, of which one ought, if possible, to lessen the vexatious 
Cousequences. From this. it happens likewise that most of the 
Women are without portions, and that in a country where the institu- 
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tion of convents cannot exist, there are a number of young ladies, 
whom their mothers have a great desire to get married, and why 
may, with reason, be uneasy as to their prospects. This incon. 
venience, produced by the unequal partition of fortunes, is sensibly 
felt in socicty; for the unmarried men take up too much of the 
attention of the women, and wealth, in general, far from con- 
ducing to the pleasure of social intercourse, is necessarily hurtful to 
it. 

In no country of the world have reserve and taciturnity ever, I 
believe, been carried, so far as in certain societies in England ; and if 
one fall into such companies, it is easy to conceive how a disrelish 
of life may take possession of those who find themselves confined to 
them. But out of these frozen circles, what satisfaction of mind 
and heart may not be found in English society, when one is happily 
placed there. The favour or dislike of ministers and the court are 
absolutely of no account in the relations of life; and you would 
make an Englishman blush, were you to appear to think of the office 
which he holds, or of the influence he may possess. <A sentiment of 
pride always makes him think that these circumstances neither add 
to nor deduct in the slightest degree from his personal merit. Political 
disappointments cannot have any influence on the pleasures enjoyed 
in fashionable socicty; the party of opposition are as brilliant there 
as the ministerialists ; fortune, rank, intellect, talents, virtues, are 
shared among them; and never do cither of the two think of drawing 
near to or keeping at a distance frema person by those calculations 
of ambition whichhave always prevailed in France. 





Interesting Trial. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
Jun 13. 


MANNERS V. Ge. COLLINS AND OTHERS. 


IIS was anaction upon the statute for a trespass under the game 
laws, against the above defendant and three others—namely, 
H. Wilkins, J. Steers, and G. Alderson. 

The p!aintiff is lord of the manor of Sunbury, on which " Port-lane 
Farm is situate, in the occupation of G. Collins ; and on the 13th of 
November last the defendants were met by the plaintiff’s game 
keeper, crossing a ficld with a brace of greyhounds and spaniels, the 
property of Collins. ‘The game-keeper on cross-examination, did 
not see any game started or run, but averred that the defendants were 
in the act of coursing. 

This was the trespass complained of, to which was added a charge 
of breaking down the plaintifi’s palings; and the question now 
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agitated was, whether ail or any of these defendants were qualified, 
under the statute, tohunt or course with dogs for the purpose of 
jilling game, subject to a penalty of 5/. in failure of such qualificg- 
tion ? . 

It appeared in evidence for the defendants, that Collins was the 
owner of the dogs, for which he took out acertificate, and that his 
property consisted of a small farm, his own freehold, and other pre- 

mises, producing an annual rent of near 2007. This was admitted 
tote a due qualification on the part of Collins ; but it was strongly 
urged by Mr. Vaughan, for the plaintiff, that the other three defen- 
dants, not having shewn any qualification on their part, were liable 
toa penalty of 5/. each. 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, for the defendants, maintained, under a 
decision of Lord Ellenborough, in the King v. Taylor, a cause tried 
at the Stafford Assizes, before Mr. Justice Lawrence, in which the 
point was reserved, namely whether a groom accompanying his master, 
not being a qualified person, was subject to a penalty ynder the sta- 
tute? Lord Ellenborough held that if the dogs belonged to the 
qualified person, who was himself using or bunting with “them, this 
not being a solitary amusement, he ‘had aright to be accompanied 
by his servants, or other unqualified persons, to assist, join in, and 
even partake of the pursuit, provided’ the dogs did not belong to 
such unqualified persons. 

Mr. Justice Park entirely concurred in the reasoning of Lord 
Ellenborough, as laid down in that case, as being the principle of law 
which must govern the present case. 

The jury according gave their verdict for the defendants gene- 


rally. 


ANECDOTE OF TIIE LATE LORD LIGONIER. 


MONG his other friends Dr. A Maclaine numbered the late 

Lord Ligonier, who communicated to him the following curious 
anecdote :-—-When his Lordship was ambassador in Spain, in the 
reign of the present King’s grandfather, Charles If]. a morning was 
appointed for him to attend the levee of the present Charles 1¥. then 
Prince of the Asturias. As he entered the ante-chamber, he saw 
several of the grandees coming out of the Chamber of Audience full 
dressed, and walking gravely by, with each a fool’s cap upon his head. 
Struck with the s sight, he asked what the meaning of it was? To 
which the Spanish minister, who couducted him, replied, it was 
merely a fancy of the prince, w who kept 2 great number of these caps 
in his apartment, one of which he always put upon the person who 
had been with him. Lord Ligonier then inquired, whether it were 
likely such a favour would be conferred on him ; “ because,” added, 
he, * the King, my master, whom I represent, would be far from 
pleased, were] to submit to such an indignity!’ Upon this, the 
"VoL. 58. 41 
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Spanish minister promised that he would endeavour to obviate this 


part of the ceremony of introduction; and accordingly went in to He 
consult the prince on the subject, but returned with the answer that 
Lord Ligonier must submit to be crowned, like the other visitors of “9 
his Royal Highness. “* Then,” said Lord L. “ I present my respects rs 


to H. R. 1. and wish him a good morning.” “ Nay, nay,” replied 
the Spaniard, ‘* stay a little, and [ will step in again to the prince.” 
He did so, and again returning, assured Lord L. that he might now 
venture into the presence chamber, without any apprehension of the 
compliment being paid him. Lord L. went in accordingly, and I 
was received most graciously by the prince, who conversed with him, 
for a long time, with the greatest affability. Ti did not escape Lord 





L.’s observation, however, that the prince stood with his back to the \ 

fire place, having one hand behind him; and he therefore conceived 
that it was not impossible a trick might be played him at last. He an 
consequently kept asharp look out, and watched every motion of lik 
H.R. Uighness. The suspicion was not without foundation. Ap. th 
proaching to take his leave, he made a very low bow, keeping his th 
eye still upon the Prince’s hand ; and atthe very moment when he T 
was again raising his head, saw I]. R. LH. produce the fool's cap, and al 
lift it up for the purpose of covering him. Being, however, prepared q 
for such a manauvre, he struck the paper compliment out of the ai 
prince’s hand to the other end of the room, made another low bow, c 
and retired. d 
—— i 
I 

EXTRAORDINARY FISII. 

: ( 
A Large and most remarkable fish was lately thrown ashore at 
Largs, near Greenock. It measured exactly nine feet six 
inches and half trom the tip of the snout to the extremity of the tail, { 
and was covered with hard scales on the back, arranged in diagonal | 


lines, and in shape much resembling a double wedge. Its circumle- 
rence, at the thickest part, eight feet nine inches ; about which place 
there were also three parallel luminous rings, of a bright gold colour, 
The belly was of a greyish leaden blue, diversified with round black 
spots, and the ventral fins, which were three in number, when ey 
tended, displayed a beautiful purplish tinge, fringed with a_ bright 
yellow. What distinguishes this fish from all others is, that it wants 
a caudal fin, in liew of which it is furnished with a long and elastic 
membrane, measuring fourtcen inches, and of an oblong elliptical 
shape. Its mouth is large in proportion to the size of its body, and 
the muscles of it are seemingly of great strength. It has a triple 
row of very large weth ; and jrom the upper jaw proceed two horny 
excrescences, resembling in shape the tusks of a boar; the undst 
jaw is barbed, and has corresponding sockets for the reception ot 
the excrescences. Tryssild, in his Biscrivilse Norsk ‘Topographisk, 
takes notice of a fish that was caught by some Norwegian fishermen 
-offtlie FeroeJslands, that agreed with the one now described, but which 
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yas of infinitely larger dimensions ; and in this account he is corro’ 
erated by Strom and Olaus Wormius, who both mention a similar 
onethat had been stranded in Iceland, in the year 1630. The fish 
was conveyed to Ayr for dissection ; and further particulars will 
shortly be iaid before the public. 


p | 


The Honourable Horace Walpole’s Account of the Trial 
of Lord Ferrers. 


OU have heard, I suppose, a horrid story of another kind, of 

Lord Ferrers’ murdering his steward in the most barbarous 
and deliberate manner. Le sent away all his servants but one, and 
like that heroic murderess, Queen Christina, carried the poor man 
through a gallery and several rooms, locking them after him, and 
then bid the man kneel down, for he was determined to kill him. 
The poor creature flung himself at his fect, but in vain,—was shot, 
and lived twelve hours. Mad as this action was from the conse- 
quences, there was no frenzy in his behaviour ; he got drunk, and 
at intervals talked of it coolly ; but did not attempt to escape till the 
colliers beset his house, and were determined to take him, alive or 
dead. He is now in the jail at Leicester, and willsoon be removed 
to the Tower, then to Westminster Hall, and I suppose to ‘Tower- 
Till. 

On the 19th of April, 1760, the trial came on, which lasted three 
days, At first I thought Lord Ferrers shocked, but in general he be- 
haved rationally and coolly ; though it was a strange contradiction 
toseea man trying, by his own sense, to prove himself out of his 
senses. It was more shocking to see his two brothers brought to 
prove the lunacy in their own blood, in order to save their brother's 
life. Both arealmost as ill-looking men as the earl; one of them 
isaclergyman, suspended by the Bishop of London for being a Me- 
thodist ; the other a wild vagabond, whom they call in the country, 
ragged and dangerous. After Lord Ferrers was condemned, he made 
an excuse for pleading madness, to which he said he was forced by 
hisfamily. He is respited ull Monday fortnight, and will then be 
hanged, 1 believe in the Tower; and to the mortification of the 
peerage, is to be anatomized, conformably to the late act for murder. 
Many peers were absent ; Lord Foley and Lord Jersey attended 
only on the first day; and Lord Iluntingdon, and my nephew 
Ortord, (in complimeni to his mother), as related to the prisoner, 
withdrew without voting. But never was a criminal more literally 
tried by his peers, tor the three persons who interested themselves most 
in the examination, were at least as mad as he ; Lord Ravensworth 
lord Talbot, and Lord Fortescue. 

May 6th. The extraordinary history of Lord Ferrers is closed : 
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he was éxecuted yesterday. Madness, that in other countries js , 
disorder, is here a systematic character : it does not hinder people 
from forming a plan of conduct, and from even dying agreeably to 
it. You remember how the last Ratcliffe died with the utmost pro- 
priety ; so did this horrid lunatic coolly and sensibly. His own and 
his wife’s relations had asserted that he would tremble at last. No 
such thing, he shamed heroes. He bore the solemnity of a pornpous 
and tedious procession of above two hours, from the Tower to Ty. 
burn, with as much tranquillity asif he was only going to his own 
burial, not to his own execution. He even talked on indifferent syp. 
jects in the passage ; and if the sheriffs and the chaplains had not 
thought thatthey had parts to act too, and had not Consequently 
éngaged him in most particular conversation, he did not seem to 
think it necessary to talk on the occasion : he wentin bis wedding. 
clothes, marking the only remaining impression on his mind. The 
ceremony he was in ahurry to have over: he was stopped at the 
gallows by the vast crowd, but got out of his coach as soon as he 
could, and was but seven minutes on the scaffold, which was hung 
with lack, and prepared by the undertaker of his family at theic 
expense. There was anew contrivance for sinking the stage under 
him, which did not play well ; and he suffered a little by the delay, 
but was dead in four minutes. The mob was decent, and admired 
him, and almost piticd him. With all his madness he was not mad 
enough to be struck with his aunt Huntingdon’s sermons. The 
Methodists have nothing to brag of his conversion, though Whitfield 
prayed for him, and preached about him. 





Curious Details of the Manners of the Greenlanders, 
extracted from the Journal of Hans Egede Saabye. 


— Greenlanders are, in general, of a middle size, but not of so 
smalla stature as is generally imagined, fleshy and well formed, 
of arather dark colour, have almost all black hair,and_ broad flat 
faces. In respect to bodily strength, they are inferior to the Euro- 
pcans in violent exertions and hard labour, but they can, by practice, 
become. accustomed to carry weights on their heads, which an Euro- 
pean would find much ditiiculty in doing: a Greenlander carries, 
for instance, his Kajak, and a Greenland woman a reindeer, a long 
way on the head without difficulty. What they want in bodily 
strength they gain in dexterity: for instance, they climb up rocks 
with uncommon agility, and jump with great facility, when the ice 
breaks under them, from one piece to another, and their dogs fall into 
the water. The men have, forthe most part, no beard, either be- 
cause nature refuses it, or because they pluck it out at its first ap- 
pearance. : 

In winter the Greenlanders live in houses, and in summer in tents 
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The houses are from eight to ten ells (in the clear) broad. or deep, 
about fifty ells long (according to the number of families who inhabit 
them), and only high enough for a person to stand upright: they are 
generally on elevated places, that the snow-water may run off the 
better, but not far from the shore, as the Greenlander must. live by 
thesea, The wallis several ells thick, and consists of great stones, 
betweenwhich earth and moss are laid. On the wall rests, in. the 
length, a beam, which is supported by posts; if itis not long enough, 
it is made of several pieces tied together with thongs. Upon this 
beam cross rafters are laid, between them small wood, and over that 
heath ; upon this is laid a bed of turf, which is strewed over with fine 
earth ; the whole is covered with old boat or tent skins: on the 
inside, the walls are lined with skins, to keep out the wet. From 
about the middle of the house to the wall there is fixed, lengthwise, 
a bench made of boards; it is about half an ell from the ground, 
covered with skins, and divided by means of the posts which support 
the rool, and by skins, which are extended to the wall. Every 
family of which there generally live two or three and sometimes 
from four to ten, in such a house, occupies one of these divisions. 
This bench serves the inhabitants of the house by day, fora table 
and seats (the men generally sit with their legs hanging down and the 
women cross-legged on it), and by night for a bedstead; they slecp 
upon them covered with quilts made of skins, and with their feet 
turned towards the wall; but it is the custom, at least in Disco 
Bay, and in general in the north of Greenland, for married people, 
particularly if they are young, to have their sleeping place under 
the bench. On the other side of the house, where the entrance is, 
there are some square windows, made. of entrails neatly sewed 
together, about an ell each way, sind so close, that neither snow nor 
rain can penetrate, yet the light shines through pretty well. Under 
the windows there is, on the inside, a narrow bench, upon which 
strangers sit and sleep; ane at the ends of the house is a_ broader 
bench, extending from the sleeping place to the narrow bench above- 
mentioned. At every post is a fire-place, consisting of a wooden 
block covered with flat stones; on it stands a low stoo) with three 
feet, and upon that a lamp, nearly in the shape of a half moon, cut 
out of talc, but under this an oval wooden vessel to catch the train 
oil which runs over. Ip this lamp, which is filled with seal’s fat or 
fresh train oil, some moss is laid on the straight side, which burns 
so clear that the house is sufficiently lighted by it, and even warmed. 
Over this lamp there hangs a kettle, also of tale, in which the feod is 
boiled ; this kettle is of an oval form, Gat and narrow at the bottom, 
and broader at top, aud hangs to the beam by four strings. Over 
the kettle is a wooden horse. to dry clothes and boots. As there are 
always several fire-places in each house (but without the smallest 
danger of fire), upon which one or more lamps burn day and night, 
these houses are kept so extremely warm, that the Greenlanders at 
home go almost naked,and often take refuge under the sleeping place, 
because the heat is too great for them. These houses have no 
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chimnies, which, as no smoke is perceived in them, would be useless; 
in general they have no doors ; the place of both is, in some measure, 
supplied by the entrance in the middle of the house. This entrance, 
which is commonly towards the sea side, is a@ covered passage of 
stones and earth, built on the long side of the house, about — six or 
eight ells in length, and at the same time so low, that (especially before 
and behind, where you descend into it) you must go more upon the 
hands and fect than stooping. ‘This long passage keeps out the cold 
so well, that the heat is almost intolerable to an F.uropean. ‘The 
dense air goes out indeed through the opening ; but an European 
can scarcely endure the smell of the quantity of often half putrid 
meat which is boiled over these lamps, also of other uncleanliness, 
particularly of the urine vessels, which generally stand near the 
entrance, and in which skins are softened for tanning. ‘The Danes 
cften have doors at the end, and also a fire-place near the passage, 
where they dress their food in copper or brass kettles over a coal fire; 
but over the lamps they always use kettles of talc. 

Near their habitation the Greenlanders have little store-houses like 
ovens, built of stone, in which they keep meat, blubber, dried fish, 
andthe like. What they catch in winter they preserve under the 
snow. Near the dwellings are their boats turned upside down, and 
underneath they hang their hunting utensils and skins. 

The rich sometimes tie a cotton or silk handkerchief round the 
forehead, but in such a manner that the tuft of hair, as the greater 
ornament, is not covered. In ancient times, the women, to be quite 
handsome, were tattooed ; the mother performed this operation on 
her daughter, already in her childhood, for fear she should not get a 
husband . she stitched the skin of the face, hands, and feet, with a 
thread made black with soot, sothat when the thread was drawn 
through, the soot remained behind in the skin. ‘Traces of this 
almost obsolete custom are now but seldom found, and that in old 
women. Themen sometimes lect their beard grow, which, as we 
have said, is very thin ; sometimes they pluck it out with a knife. 

Reindeer flesh is the favourite food of the Greenlanders, but they 
do not often get it ; because, since they have obtained fire-arms, the 
reindecr are become more scarce. Their best food is, therefore, the 
flesh of sea animals, fish and fowl, particularly that of seals : they 
do not care much abcut land birds and hares. ‘They eat some kind 
of berries, roots, and herbs, as also sweet sea-weed, but the first more 
for refreshment than nourishment, and the latter (except one kind, 
which is taken as a refreshment) only if they are not provided with 
other food. A kind of smelt, dried in the open air, serves the Green- 
landers for bread and vegetables : they catch this fish in May and 
June, when they are so plentiful that they catch whole boats full in 
a few hours, and preserve them in leather bags for winter provision. 
In the summer they preserve the heads and legs of the seals under 
the grass, and whole seals under the snow in winter: the flesh thus 
frozen and half-corrupted they call Mikkiak,and eat it with great 
appetite. They boil the rest of the seal’s flesh, as well as the fiesh 
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of the white fish and other sea animals, alsosea birds and small fish ; 
but they cut the larger fish, as hollibut, cod, &c., in narrow strips, 
which are dried in the sun, and eaten raw. They eat the entrails of 
smaller animals without cleaning them, any farther than by squeezing 
them with their fingers. Whatis foundinthe stomach of the rein, 
deer, as well as in theentrails of the snow-fowl, mixed with fresh 
train oil and berries, they think a great delicacy. Bear's flesh, and 
the tail and skin of whales, are amoug their favourite dishes: it is 
only incase of need that they cat the rest of the whale. Fresh, rotten, 
and halt-hatched eggs, bilberrics, and Angelica, they preserve for 
winter refreshment in a sack of seal’s leather, filled with train oil. 
It appears, therefore, that train oil serves them to preserve their food, 
but they do not take itin any other manner; neither do they take 
hlubber, unless it be a little bit to thedry smelt. I'resh meat also is 
not eaten raw, except they are out in the chase, or are in want of 
vessels or time to dress it. Their beverage is water, and that it ma; 
be the cooler, they like to put ice or snow into it. ; 





REDNESS OF TUE SEA. 


"PIE following account of the red colour of the sea on the coas 
of Africa, near the mouth of the river Loango, is extracted from 
Professor Smith’s journal. 

“ Some days ago the sea had 2 colour as of blood. Some of us 
supposed it to he owing to the whales, which at this ime approach 
the coast in order to bring forth their young. It is, however, a 
phenomenon which is generally known, has often been described, 
and is owing to myriads of infused animalcule. I examined some of 
them taken in this blood-coloured water; when highly magnified, 
they do not appear larger than the head of asmall pin. They were 
at first in rapid motion, which, however, soon ceased, and at the 
same instant the whole animal separated into a number of spherical 
particles.” 


WITCHES, 


Tue learned Professor Bohmer, at Gottingen, has published a 

very interesting and valuable work under the title of * Manual 

of the Literature of Criminal Law.” In this work we find the fol- 

lowing proof of the superstition and cruelty which prevailed in TIun- 
gary, with respect to witches, in the former half of the last century. 

Ina report from the Segedin, of the 26th of July, 1728, it is said, 

- As several persons of both sexes have been lately thrown into 

prison here, they have not only been very strictly examined, but 
also. =.) . 1. sentenced to be burned. But before this sentence 

Was executed on them, they were first, according to the custom of 
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this place, put to the proof: that is to say, they were let down into 
the water, with their hands bound, and a long rope fastened round 
their bodies ; but according to the manner of witches, they floated on 
the water like a piece of dry wood. After this, they were imme: 
diately put to the second proof, namely, laid in the scales, to see how 
heavy each was, upon which it was astonishing to behold that a tal} 
and robust woman weighed no more than three drams, and her hus- 
kand, who was not of the smallest, only five drams, and the rest on 
an average only half an ounce three drams, and even: less. On the 
20th of this month the sentence was exccuted on thirteen persons, 
namely, six sorcerers and seven witches, who were all burned alive. 
Among them the last year’s justice of the town, a man otherwise 
highly esteemed by every body, 82 years old, adorned the funcral 
pile ! ! It is not to be described how dreadful this spectacle was to 
behold ; three wood piles were erected a league from the town, with 
a great stake fixed in the middle ofeach: to this stake four male- 
factors were bound with ropes upon cach pile, and then a woman, 
who was not yet burned, was beheaded . . . .  thereuponall 
the piles were kindled, and sct in full flames at once.” 





Supposed Discovery of a Ship near the Cape of Good 
I Tope. 


Discovery has been lately made of a quantity of wood in a 
A carbonized state, buried at some depth under the sand, about 
10 miles trom Cape Town. From the appearance and position of 
pieces of timber, it has been supposed to consist of the framework of 
a large vessel; and as it is at a considerable distance from the sea, 
and bears every mark of having been in its present position for a very 
long perjod, many speculations have been formed concerning it. The 
evidence on this point appears, however, to be extremely vague and 
uncertain ; and from the specimens of the wood which have been 
exhibited in this country, which appear to be in the state of brown 
coal, as well as fromall the circumstances of the case, it is probable 
that it does not differ from the forest, or collections of trees which 
have been found buried in different situations, in consequence of some 
of the great reyolutions which have formerly occured on the surtace 
of our globe. 


DISAGREEABLE MATCH. 


Girl forced by her parents into a disagreeable match with an 
vi old man whom she detested, when the clergyman came to that 
part of the service where the bride is asked if she consents to take 
the bridegroom for her husband, said with great simplicity, “ Oh 
dear no, Sir; bat you are the first person who has asked my opinion 
about the matter.” 
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CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE. 


X7HEN Lord Amherst, on his return from his late Embassy to 
\ China, mentioned to Buonaparte that the interesting people 
ofthe Louchoo islands, according to Captain Hail’s account, used 
neither arms nor money, Buonaparte broke torth—** No arms! 
Sacre! how do they carry en war then?” When the same circum- 
stances were related to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he ex- 
claimed no money! Bless mc! bow do; they carry on the Govern- 
ment?” Quarterly Review. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


HIS Prince being informed of the death of one of his chaplains, 

a man of considerable learning and picty, determining that his 
successor should not be bebind him in these qualifications, took the 
following method in ascertaining the merit of one of the numerous 
candidates for the appointment. He told the applicant that he 
would himself furnish him with a text, the following Sunday, when 
he was to preach at the Royal Chapel, from which he was to 
preach an extempore sermon. The clergymen accepted the 
proposition. The whim of such a probationary discourse was 
spread abroad widely, and at an early hour the Royal Chapel was 
crowded to excess. ‘The King arrived at the end of the prayers, and 
on the candidate’s ascending the pulpit, ome of his Majesty's aides- 
de-camp presented him with a sealed paper. The preacher opened 
it,and found nothing written therein: be did not however in so cri- 
tical a moment lose his presence of mind; but turning the paper on 
both sides, he said, “ My brethren, here és nothing; and there is no- 
thing; out of nothing God created all things,” and proceeded to deliver 
amost admirable discourse upon the wonders of the creation.--Bram- 
sen’s Letters of « Prussian Traveller. 


ST. ANDREW’S CROSS. 


‘T. Andrews’s Cross is, as is well known, always represeated in the 
shape of the letter X. ‘That this is an error, ecclesiastical his- 
torians prove, by appealing to the Cross itself on which he suffered, 
and which St. Stephen of Burgundy gave to the convent of St. Vic- 
tor, near Marseilles, and which, like the commen cross, is rectangular. 
The cause of the error may be thus explained: when the Aposile 
suffered, the Cross, instead of being fixed upright, rested on its foot 
and arm,and in this posture he was made fast to it,bis bands to one arm 
and the head, his feet 1e the other arm and the foot, and his head in 
the air. 
VoL. 58. 1 
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Answer, by 3. P. Reed, of Plymouth, to Samson's Charade, inserled Marvh 23, 


BRAHAM, Sir, appeared to me 
The man renowned for melody. 


J. Davy, of Broadwinsor, bas also answered this charade, 





Answer, by J. Newland, of Blackauton Academy, to Samson's Charade, inserted 
A pril 6. 


HE subject of your mystic lay, 
Sir, Ihave WRITIEN to display. 


*+* We have received the like answer from R. P. of Plympstock ; H. Jef. 
ford, Lyme ; S. Torner, Stoke-nader-Ham ; C. M. Wilson; J. Davy, Broad- 
wingor ; Philomathes, and A, Taylor, of Piympstock. 








CHARADE, by S. Turner, Stoke-under-Ham. 


Y first is raised beyond a brute, . 
For wisdom wisely made ; 
My second boldly face the pool, 
And through the waters wade— 
The two, when joined will make appear 
What Scripture doth record; 
And which in banks are sometimes found, 
And novelty afford, 





REBUS, by X. Y. of Somerton. 


Moment spare, ye riddling gents, 

My first a place is of defence ; 
Three fourths of what you should possess, 
To keep yourself out of distress— 

A vowel then add if you please, 

My whole you'll see is told with ease. 
Another hint, I do protest, 

It is a town in Somerset. 





ENIGMA, by J. Dyke, of Sutton Montis. 


EFORE bright Sol displayed his general flame, 
I was create(, and I had 2 name. 
Aided by me, Adam, with wondering eyes, 
Beheld the amazing scenes of Paradise. 
When I am gone, a!l nature seems to mourn, 
But meets with chearful smiles my glad retuen. 
Though made at first, by the Almighty, free, 
Kings have presumed to lay a tax on me—- 
The fair, without me would lose every grace, 
Nor would oue lover gaze upon her face. 
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POETRY. 
a 
THE POWER OF BEAUTY, 
From the Literary Gazette. 


H! who shall speak the joy refined, 
That stealeth o’er the glowing mind, 

When beauty’s aspect, fair and bright, 
Salutes, and glads the ravished sight ?, 
Contrasted with the skin so fair, 
'To mark the glossy ebon hair, 
O’er the polished forehead bending, 
Down the snowy neck descending 
Iv flowing locks, that graceful twine 
Like tendrils from the laden vine; 
The soft, the spirit-beaming eye; 
The arched brow, the forehead high; _ 
The glowing cheek; and there to trace, 
The lines that give her smiles their grace ; 
And should a blush that. cheek diffuse, 
To view the wav’ring deepening hues, 
That speak the triumphs of the rose 
O’er the vanquished lily’s snows; 
The melting lips, with ruby dy’d, 
Where thousand am’rous Cupids hide 
Their vengeful darts, should any dare 
To snatch the balmy nectar there ; 
The dimpled chin, where, writhing gay, 
Sportive smiles unnumbered play : 
While in every speaking glance, 
The witcheries of the soul entrance, 
Through each playful feature gleaming, 
Fraught with love, w!th pleasure beaming. 
The graceful neck, but ill-concealed, 
The heaving bosom scarce revealed, 
Unseen to scan; the slender waist, 
By the encircling zone embraced ; 
And the waving line of grace, 
In every Hexile limb to trace. 
While modesty her chastened spell, 
With power each loose desire to qoell, 
Spreads o’er its charms a potent sway, 
A softness yields to beauty’s ray, 
And, like the immortal egis, wards 
Unholy thoughts from ber she guards, 
Enhancing every charm divine 
Which sow with chastest lustre shine, 
And o’er the enraptured spirit stealing, 
Through the quickened pulses thrilling, 
Wake the beating heart to joy ; 
While flashing from the radiant eye, 
Beams love’s ethereal subtil frame, 
Diffused o’er the softened frame, 
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And should her pulse responsive beat, 
He swelling breast with rapture heave, 
Her heart in uniscn dilate, : 

This joy’s the purest earth can give, 
To view the fiery globe of day 
Majestic springing from the sea ; 

To contemplate the amure sky 

Formed by light vapours sailing high ; 
Or, tinged with evening’s hues of gold, 
The varied landscape to behold; 

Or scattering wide ter influence boon, 
To mark the mildly-shining moon, 
While, as her silvery beams decline, _ 
The twinkliog stars more twinkling shine ; 
These, one a thrilling joy i yield, 
And o’er the afdent spirit wiel 

A mighty power ; een these mast low 
Before bright beauty’s influence bow. 





ON THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


AIR modest flower, that shunn’st parade, 
Whose sweets all other sweets excel, 
Oft have I sought thee in the shade, 
And watehed thy slowly opening bel]. 


Iv life’s fair horn, when 4 was young, 
And sighed like othets to be gay— 

Pale flower: I plated thee near my breast, 
And threw the bitisting rose ‘away. 


Yet twas not hatred that did guide 
My infant ehoice, and move iny ‘scorn ; 
Methonght the rose was swoln with pride, 
And thou negitected aad forlorn. 


May pity ever thus prevail, 
And softly all my soul incliue 
To listen to the plaintive tale, 
And maxe the cause of sorrow mine! 


And when f'see misfortane sink 
Neath cruel pride’s sarcastic rail, 
I'll raise its drooping head, and think 
On thee, sweet lily of the vale. 





A PICTURE. 


Thousand faults in man we find, 
Merit in him we seldom meet ; 
Man is inconstant and unkind ; 
Man is false and indiscreet. 
Man is capricious, jealous, free, 
He's insincere, vain, trifling too ; 
And yet the women all agree, 
For want of better he musy de. 





